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BULLETIN 
January —1937 


I. Twelfth Annual Conference.— The Twelfth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board is to be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, 
February 26 and 27. Dr. Samuel S. Drury, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School, the principal speaker, will address the Conference on 
““Examinees.”” The following committee has been in charge of the 
local arrangements: 


Mr. Rosert A. Stevenson, Headmaster 

Allen-Stevenson School, Chairman 
Mrs. Evetyn P. Apams, Director The Buckley School 

Mr. Hersert S. Carter, Headmaster 
The Harvey School 

Mr. C. Lawrence Suitu, Headmaster 
The Lawrence-Smith School 
Mr. Wiison Parkui 1, Headmaster, The Collegiate School 


To these people the Board expresses sincere thanks. Their assist- 
ance in handling the details of preparation has been most valuable. 

The sessions will open with registration at two o’c’ock Friday. 
This year the section meetings are arranged in such a way as to 
permit delegates to attend more than one if they wish. We call 
your particular attention to the Elementary School Group, which 
is being scheduled for the first time. It is our belief that teachers 
and heads of junior schools will find this meeting one of real in- 
terest. The Administrators’ Group, for school administrative 
officers, introduced so successfully last year at Lawrenceville, is 
included in the program again. At this time of going to press, 
the list of panel speakers who are to take part in these meetings 
is not yet complete. Their names and the topics which the chair- 
men have selected for discussion will be announced Jater. 

Saturday morning the business meeting will open with the 
Report of the Chairman of the Bureau of Research, Dr. John A. 
Lester. He will consider the importance and probable value of 
such questionnaires as the Bureau distributes at intervals, and 
will bring forward for discussion also the main projects of the 
Board, including the BuLLETIN and the new Junior Scholastic 
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Aptitude Test. Other business before the Conference will include 
action upon the recommendations submitted by the subject groups: 
Election of three officers — Treasurer, for a term of three years, 
and two Representatives-at-Large, for terms of one year each; the 
proposal of an amendment to the Constitution. During the past 
few years the Executive Committee has received suggestions from 
a number of people that the Conference be shifted from February 
to a time of year when the weather would be less severe. The 
Committee will therefore draw up an amendment which, if adopted, 
will make this change of date possible. An address on a subject 
of general interest to all of the delegates will close the sessions. 
The speaker is now being chosen. 

Although still incomplete in one or two details, the program, 
in abbreviated form, is printed below. The Executive Committee 
and the various group chairmen are devoting a great deal of care- 
ful thought to the planning and arrangement of the meetings; yet 
there is no doubt that the actual success of the occasion will de- 
pend in no smal] measure upon those who attend. It is our earnest 
hope that there will be present a large representation of the Board’s 
member schools. 

PROGRAM 
Friday, February 26 
(Afternoon) 
2.00 — Registration. 
2.30 — Section Meetings (Group I): 
English 
Chairman, Wriu1aAM A. BuELL, St. George’s School. 


Viathematics 
Chairman, Henry L. Sweet, The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Vodern Languages 
Chairman, Witu1aAM D. Darrow, Chicago Latin School. 


Social Studies 
Chairman, Witu1AM G. Avirett, Deerfield Academy. 


4.00 — Administrators’ Group 
Chairman, Pau. F. CrurksHank, Headmaster, The Taft School. 


4.15 — Section Meetings (Group II): 


Latin 
Chairman, Dante H. Fenton, The Taft School. 
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Natural Science 
Chairman, Donatp H. Mixer, Belmont Hill School. 


Religious Education 
Chairman, ErpMAN Harris, The Lawrenceville School. 


(Evening) 
7.00 — Dinner. 
Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Address: *‘Examinees.”’ 
Dr. SamueEt S. Drury, Reclor, St. Paul’s School. 
Saturday, February 27 
9.00-10.30 — Section Meetings (Group III): 


Elementary School Group 
Chairman, C. Tuurston Cuase, Jr., Headmaster, Eaglebrook School, 


Music 
Chairman, Roy D. Wetcn, Princeton University. 


Studio and Shop 
Chairman, BEaTRicE VAN Ness, Beaver Country Day School. 
Mrs. Van Ness and her committee have prepared an interesting 
exhibit of pupils’ work which will be on display during the Conference. 
10.30-11.45 — Business Meeting, Chairman, F. J. V. HANcox presiding. 
12.00 — Address (Speaker and subject to be announced later.) 


II. Executive Committee Meeting. — The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board held its regular Winter Meeting in New York 
on January 5. Three new members were elected: 

ASHBURNHAM ScHoo., Ashburnham, Mass. 

Whitton E. Norris, Headmaster. 

BROWNMOOR SCHOOL, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Mrs. Mary A. Moore and 
Miss Justine Ames Browne, Directors. 

THe THACHER ScuHoot, Ojai Valley, Calif. 

Anson S. Thacher, Headmaster. 


It is a great pleasure to welcome these schools to membership. 


III. Booklists. — Early in December we mailed to every 
member school of the Board one copy each of the senior and junior 
“Newest Books,” supplementary booklists designed to assist in 
Christmas book buying and vacation reading. More than 2,500 
copies of each list were ordered. Mr. Reinke, Executive Chairman 
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of the Booklist Committees, desires to find out, if possible, approxi- 
mately how many books were actually purchased by boys and 
girls, or for them, as a result of these lists. (A report from one 
school shows an average of two books per student.) Accordingly, 
we have sent a brief questionnaire to those schools which ordered 
“Newest Books,” in the hope that they will be willing to secure 
the desired information and to transmit it to us. 


The purpose of this information is definite and practical. 
First, if available from a large enough number of schools, it may 
indicate whether ‘‘Newest Books’”’ has enough value to be con- 
tinued and perhaps expanded, or whether it should be discontinued. 
Second, by furnishing statistics to the Booklist Committees, it 
may facilitate the acquisition of review copies of books from the 
various publishers. 


IV. New Science Committees. — The College Entrance 
Examination Board is enlisting the aid of a number of educational 
groups by asking them to draw up suggested syllabi for the new 
Science examinations. Such a request was received by the Second- 
ary Education Board, and Mr. Hancox immediately turned it over 
to the Board’s Standing Committee on Natural Science. The 
Chairman of this committee, Mr. Robert N. Hilkert, of The Hill 
School, felt that the task was too specialized to delegate to a body 
which represents elementary as well as secondary schools. Con- 
sequently, the Executive Committee has voted to establish two 
small committees: one for the Biological Sciences and the other for 
the Physical Sciences. These committees will collaborate, under 
the general chairmanship of Mr. Hilkert, in drawing up the syllabi 
to be submitted to the College Board. The following men have 
consented to serve: 


For the Biological Sciences 
T. F. Morrison, Milton Academy 
M. L. Suiexps, Phillips Academy 
H. R. Sperry, Avon Old Farms 


For the Physical Sciences 
S. E. Hapitey, The Taft School 
L. R. Kirk, Governor Dummer Academy 
H. W. LeSourp, Milton Academy 


REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The report of the College Board Commission on the Study of 
History published last December is of importance to al] secondary 
school teachers, seeing that it touches directly or indirectly all 
fields of study. The Report, which can be obtained for ten cents 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th 
Street, New York, is reviewed by J. Evan Philips in this BULLETIN. 





Independent secondary schools, particularly the four-year 
high schools, have been sometimes slow to discover the extent to 
which the causes of scholastic ill success in the upper grades can 
be tracked down to deficiencies in reading. The article on remedial 
reading to which Harrison Reinke calls attention is of practical 
help to teachers concerned with these pervasive handicaps. In 
the case of ninth grade slow readers an article in the December 
ENGLISH JOURNAL shows the results of substituting a free reading 
program for the regular course in English. The experiment would 
indicate that “‘when students are permitted a choice in the books 
they read, they not only read more, but they also gain more in 
comprehension than when they are compelled to read the tradi- 
tional classics.” Arthur I. Gates discussed typical examples of 
maladjustment apparently related to reading disabilities in the 
JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EpucaTion AssociATIoNn for October 
last. The researches made by Gates and Bond in the application 
of remedial instruction for many thousands of slow readers in New 
York City have shown such markedly beneficial results that more 
remedial assistance is being demanded and supplied. Helen 
Earle’s references to remedial reading in her review for this BULLE- 
TIN ale important for teachers in the elementary school. This 
movement ought to go further than it has in the independent 
schools. 





Reference was made in a preceding BULLETIN to Robert M. 
Hutchins’ book entitled The Higher Learning in America and to 
the remedies suggested therein for the present “disunity, discord, 
and disorder.”” A cogent criticism of the remedies proposed is to 
be found in John Dewey’s review of the book in the January issue 
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of Tue Soctat Frontier. Another stimulating article in the same 
periodical is Sidney Packard’s The Textbook Curse. 


Any consideration of the social studies in American schools 
ought to include the community as an illustrative background, as 
a source of material, and as an opportunity for active learning. A 
timely and suggestive book just published by the Progressive 
Education Association is entitled Youth Serves the Community. 
The volume contains a wide range of examples of co-operative 
community activity in which young people have participated with 
advantage to themselves and to others. 





Scribner’s have just published Ways of Thinking and Writing 
by Frank W. Cushwa and Robert N. Cunningham of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy. The authors’ statement that “the book is first 
an anthology of essays” puts the cart before the horse. It is easy 
to make an anthology of essays — we have too many of them 
already. But it is very hard to select from what essayists have 
written that which may be most profitable in training youth to 
think; to arrange and connect that material so that it hangs to- 
gether and moves forward on its own feet; and to educe from this 
material by questions provocative of fruitful discussion the issues 
which may best stimulate thought. This is not a job that can be 
done with scissors; it is a task of experience — of intelligence work- 
ing with boys and with ideas. The book is the product of two 
active minds, and I venture to say, of much critical appraisal of 
material in terms of actual experience of classroom teaching. Far 
from being just another textbook, it is a packed, full book, and 
hard. “The way of truth is a hard way” write the authors; ‘‘and 
so far as this book follows that way, it is a hard book.”’ True; it 
will not be seized upon by those teachers who are intent merely 
on amusing children; but it will be welcomed by all teachers of 
English in the later years of high school who are really concerned 
that their students shall not leave them without the desire and 
the ability and the resolution to think. For on its pages you can 
sniff the smoke of frank spontaneous classroom debate between 
youths with their minds on fire. 

— Joun A. LESTER. 


REVIEWS 9 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
December, 1936—January, 1937 
It is all too well known that much damage has been done 
through the improper uses of 1.Q’s. on the part of the ill-informed. 
This is bad enough, but it becomes distressing when we see what 
happens in cases where the users are those who ought to know 


better. When charting unknown seas one ought to have something 
other than I.Q’s. for compasses. 

Paul Witty in The Intelligence of the Classes takes to task some 
of the important psychologists for the methods they have used 
and the conclusions they have drawn in trying to demonstrate the 
“constitutional superiority of the highly successful social-economic 
classes.” Many of the claims “have been based on shallow and 
socially hazardous interpretations resulting from widespread and 
indiscriminate use of intelligence tests.” The author states that 
the assumption that the [.Q. is an indication of potential leader- 
ship remains to be demonstrated. He feels that too little thought 
has been given to the extent to which the I.Q. is modified by 
“special opportunity, fortunate home environment, by school (and 
pre-school) experience, and by other factors. A number of unwise 
uses of 1.Q. data are pointed out and they ought to challenge the 
thought of all those who often wonder the answer to the question, 
“How good is an I.Q.>"’ The author is the Director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic at Northwestern University and his views 
ought to carry considerable weight. 


In the same issue we find Breaking Down the I.Q. written by 
the Dean of University College, Los Angeles. Mr. Ernest W. 
Tiegs tells us that we need some measure having a higher diag- 
nostic value than the [.Q. Although the 1.Q. may be valuable in 
differentiating wide differences in ability it has little valve in 
handling the problems of a specific individual. The I. Q. is too 
vague. We know too well many pupils of high I.Q. who fail, and 
many of low I.Q. who succeed. (Who would judge a pupil purely 
on an [.Q.>) The author tells us next about the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, a battery of tests that produce not one I.Q., 
but three. The first is just the “old friend’ I.Q. Then comes a 
language I.Q., followed by a non-language I.Q. ‘‘When a sig- 
nificant difference exists between the two latter, the test reveals 
which type of capacity the pupil possesses in higher degree and 
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may therefore be utilized with greater profit in pupil activities.” 
A unique feature of the tests is the provision for detecting pupils 
who have visual, auditory, or motor-co-ordination difficulties suffi- 
ciently serious to interfere with obtaining a valid test. 

Whither Progressive Education is the title given by John L. 
Childs to an exposition of six important principles of progressive 
education. It is one of many articles written in similar vein. Con- 
troversial Issues in School Policy is a brief description of the com- 
mon sense way of handling the problems that arise when teachers 
discuss ‘‘controversial problems” in the classroom. The author is 
the Superintendent of the Ann Arbor schools. Recording the 
Changing Life of the School will interest the elementary teachers. 
Claire Zyve tells about the system of record-keeping in one of 
Scarsdale’s elementary schools. 

The January issue is devoted entirely to the most recent 
thinking on Health and Physical Education. There are quite a 
number of shorter articles giving attention to particular phases of 
health. I was especially taken with the writing of Dr. Max Scham 
in The Art and Science of Rest and Relaration. Few of us have 
mastered that art (or science) up to now, so Doctor Scham may 
do some of us some good. Doctor Drewry’s article on Posture is 
excellent for those who want to read about posture. T. Wingate 
Todd has done what more people ought to do — write about the 
normal youngster and let the abnormal one alone for a little while. 
Doctor Todd writes about Problems of Normal Development, and 
uses case studies to develop his ideas. 

— Rosert N. Hi_kert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
December, 1936 
Viagic Wands 

Your reviewer feels that in attempting to discuss an article 
dealing with the teaching of foreign ianguages he is treading upon 
soil too foreign to his experience to prove anything but flinty. 
Also, the article (Magic-Wand Solutions to Foreign-Language Prob- 
lems, by Walter V. Kaulfers) deals in large part with the fields of 
public-school and experimental practices, which perhaps may seem 
alien to many private-school readers. Nevertheless the article is 
a good one, especially for those unfamiliar with its contentions. 
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One magic wand is “English departments should give pupils 
a more thorough grounding in English grammar’’; another is: 
“Pupils should be required to pursue the language of their choice 
throughout high school.” These are criticized respectively on the 
grounds that transfer of training is highly doubtful and that bases 
for individual prognosis and life-career guidance in a given field 
have been proven very doubtful with reference to foreign languages. 
There are other wands which are waved over public schools; these 
are mentioned, though interesting independent-school thaumaturgy 
is overlooked. A rare quality in Mr. Kaulfers’ article is that it 
does not stop with mere refutations of traditional Merlinese, but 
lists affirmatively many modern practices of scientifically proven 
effectiveness. According to Mr. Kaulfers, assumptions underlying 
the new curricula are, in part: 1. “Conventional courses cannot be 
regarded as sacrosanct. They have little but tradition to justify 
them and little evidence to prove that their claims have ever been 
effectively realized.’ 2. ‘The policy of fitting pupils to traditional 
courses has proved neither feasible in practice nor productive of 
the results desired.” 3. “Fitting courses to the pupils does not 
imply a debauchment of curriculum offerings. It means rather a 
differentiation of content and activities—.” 4. ‘‘Supercilious 
intellectual snobbery” is undesirable (this of course applies to 
public schools). 5. Orientation courses in language-arts and world 
literature and surveys of foreign cultures are desirable. 6. ‘The 
devotion of two years in high-school to drill on grammatical con- 
tent that can be covered as effectively in one semester in the uni- 
versity is an inexcusably inefficient use of competent pupils’ time.” 
7. ““New-type courses have proved entirely feasible and highly 
remunerative in outcomes.” 


Background 

An information test on current affairs was given in September, 
1935, to 7,000 high-school pupils. It is described in The Background 
of Current Affairs in September, by Julia Emery of the Wichita 
High School East, Wichita, Kan. A table is included which con- 
tains data based on 4,507 papers returned by Juniors and Seniors 
in 24 high schools in 20 different communities. Moreover, the 
pupils considered the inquiries as a test rather than as a ques- 
tionnaire, and the administration was done by regular classroom 
teachers. 
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One per cent of the Juniors and Seniors could not name the 
President of the United States — during a period packed, in all 
conscience, with political news. Fifty pupils named Theodore 
Roosevelt as President. Three per cent of the pupils could identify 
Maxin Litvinov; thirty-two per cent, Cordell Hull; twenty-two 
per cent knew that Stalin was a dictator. Two-thirds of the pupils 
felt that Great Britain and the United States had gained strength 
as a result of the World War; twenty per cent thought that Ger- 
many had gained strength. Nearly two-thirds of the pupils be- 
lieved that the United States should follow a policy of isolation in 
world affairs. The standard items of history courses fared some- 
what more hopefully: more than half of the items dealing with 
the tariff, the Monroe Doctrine, the “Open Door,” and the like, 
were correct. 


Consider the reference of these figures to — for example — the 
teaching of peace. Of course, there may be those who do not 
believe in the teaching of peace. Then say, if you like, that “‘our’’ 

g } . 
preparatory school is six years above this level. How do you 
know? 


Miss Emery truthfully says that the situation needs more than 
criticism. Pupils are interested in what they believe directly 
affects them — sometimes even in C. E. E. B. exams — but how 
often do pupils realize the personal immediacy of the possibilities 
of current affairs? Will “reorganization of the work in the social 
sciences” help them to grasp this immediacy? 


Brief Mention 


In Educational News there is an informative article on the 
schools of modern Spain. — The facts of the controversy over the 
impact of Science on Society (F. D. Roosevelt vs. Karl T. Compton 
of M. I. T.) are presented, along with a summary from the New 
York Times and an editorial from that newspaper which com- 
prehends the issues involved. — The Projected Reform in the Second- 
dary-School Curriculum in Argentina, by Robert King Hall is a 
very lengthy and exhaustive treatise which might be of interest 
to administrators. Selected References on Higher Education are 
assembled by John Dale Russell of the University of Chicago. 
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New Books 
Youth Welfare in Germany, by John W. Taylor. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Baird-Ward Co., 1936. Pp. 260. 


“The book is descriptive rather than evaluative.” 


Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935, by William H. Burton 
and Others. Southern California Education Monographs, No. 7. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: University of Southern California Press, 1936. 
Pp. xxii plus 308. 


“A survey of the social economic, and political knowledge of sixth- 
grade children. It would seem that fundamentally this work repre- 
sents a unique contribution.” 


Mathematics in Life, by Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark. 
Unit A, Measurement in Modern Life and the Long Ago, pp. iv 
plus 44, $0.24; Unit B, Constructions: Using Geometry in Practical 
Drawing, pp. iv plus 60, $0.28; Unit C, Drawing to Scale: Some 
Everyday Uses of Mathematics, pp. iv plus 44, $0.24; Unit D, 
Per Cents: Their Meaning and Use, pp. iv plus 60, $0.28. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1935 and 1936. 

“The avowed purpose of this course is ‘to effect a genuine reform 

in the teaching of mathematics’.”’ 


Music in the Junior High School (Grades 7-9), by Karl Wilson 
Gehrkens. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1936. Pp. xviii plus 228. 


“The book is a clear presentation of current and common questions.” 


New Elementary Physics (revision of Elements of Physics), by 
Robert Andrews Millikan and Henry Gordon Gale, with the col- 
laboration of James P. Coyle. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. 
xiv plus 628. $1.80. 

“The concept of teaching units in science has been emphasized in 

the revised edition of one of the best-known of the older textbooks 

in high-school physics.” 


January, 1937 


The January ScHoot Review includes an unusual amount of 
material which is not only readable but valuable to independent 
school workers. Running the risk of being diffuse or long-winded, 
I shall summarize a number of articles as briefly as possible. 
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Remedial Reading 


Almost any teacher should find something of interest in A 
Remedial Reading Program in a Public High School, by Linda 
Barry and Marjorie Pratt, for proper reading abilities are basic to 
successful work in all subjects. This article outlines a program 
for remedial reading so thoroughly and clearly that its public school 
applications need not detract from its value for independent 
schools. It covers the selection of pupils for remedial work, the 
organizing of classes (the optimum number of pupils in a class 
being five or six), the diagnosis of deficiencies (with reference to 
standard reading tests, study procedures, observed symptoms, 
and special deficiencies), the materials used, the actual treatment 
given, and the results. The work accomplished by the authors is 
the basis for the discussion. Among its weaknesses they include 
the following points: the application of reading skills in regular 
subject-matter classes needs checking up; the concentration de- 
veloped in the remedial classes needs to be carried over into other 
classes; and the arrangement and scheduling of the remedial classes 
is not easy to perfect. Among the obvious strengths of remedial 
reading classes are their provision for individual work, their econ- 
omy of handling pupils, their development of proper work habits, 
and, of course, their favorable effects upon all departments of the 
students’ work. A remedial reading program could be put into 
operation far more easily in an independent school than in a public 
school. Anyone contemplating the establishment of such a pro- 
gram will find practical hints as well as general ideas in this article. 


Imitation and Discrimination 


All schools cannot be handled alike, and slavish imitation is 
a menace to independent schools just as to public schools, although 
probably not in the same forms. Warren C. Seyfert, in Imitation 
and Discrimination in Administering the Small Secondary School, 
lists administrative steps which would, one supposes, benefit any 
sort of school. Much condensed, these steps include: (1) Careful 
determination of the aims and purposes of the particular school 
under consideration, and the formulation of general educational 
and administrative policies for it. (2) Elimination of all practices 
which are not necessary or possible for the particular school. (3) 
Choice of things which the school can do. (4) Selection of definite 
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possibilities with the following points in mind: (a) Prefer an ac- 
tivity which will contribute to the general objectives of the school. 
(b) Prefer activities meeting the needs of a maximum number of 
pupils. (c) Choose fundamental additions rather than duplica- 
tions. (d) Pick things which do not require specialists to handle 
them. (e) Keep in mind economy of time and equipment. (f) 
Prefer an independent elective course to one which demands a 
sequence of other courses. (g) In the early secondary years, prefer 
an activity which will be of value whether the pupils in it graduate 
or not. (h) In the upper secondary years, prefer activities which 
allow pupils to continue in a field rather than ones which require 
them to enter new pastures at an elementary level. Thus listed, 
these administrative “‘procedures’” appear a bit bloodless, but if 
one imagines specific cases in which they might apply, one can see 
that they are chock-full of useful common sense. 


Science Materials 

Science teachers who want to expand or enrich their courses 
or who are in doubt as to what magazines to subscribe to for their 
pupils should read Toward a Changing Curriculum in Science, by 
Kenneth E. Anderson. The scientific articles found in twenty 
popular magazines are discussed from the following angles: the 
percentage of space given to various subject-matter fields, the 
subject-matter fields which predominate in specific magazines, 
the newer scientific terms employed in magazine articles, the 
number of visual aids found in various definite magazines, and 
the current topics which receive most attention within various 
subject-matter fields. Here again a bald summary does the prac- 
tical values of this article scant justice. 


Possible Values of Independent Schools 

John L. Tildsley, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in New 
York City, recently chose as his topic for the Inglis Lecture “The 
Mounting Waste of the American Secondary School.” In the 
June Scnoot Review an editorial article considered this lecture 
as “Another Mistaken Plea for Segregation by Ability.” In the 
January Scnoot Review Superintendent Tildsley’s reply to this 
criticism is printed at length. I like this reply because it is specific, 
controversial, and written in downright vernacular rather than in 
slippery educationese. Tildsley advocates separate schools for 
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abler and duller pupils. His editorial critic calls this proposition 
undemocratic, insisting that differentiation on a basis of ability 
must take place within each school. He goes on: “Differentiation 
within the same schoo! may properly be regarded as ‘the American 
way’ in secondary education. Differentiation by segregation in 
separate schools is the practice of peoples characterized by social 
stratification and, therefore, the stereotype of ‘foreign educators.’ 
For an American to propose it smacks of naiveté.”’ Mr. Tildsley’s 
record, however, should be sufficient to free him from the charge 
of naiveté. If it is undemocratic to wish to give able students 
every advantage rather than to hold them back at the level of the 
poorest minds in their schools, then what is true democracy? 
Also, where do independent schools fit into the argument? Accord- 
ing to the writer of THe Scnoot Review, not at all. There is a 
niche in the discussion which they could fill, however, and one 
would like to see it properly occupied. 


The Need for Public Junior Colleges in New York State, by 
John S. Allen and Grace C. Allen, says: ““Would it not be wiser 
to provide junior colleges offering semi-professional training de- 
signed to terminate in two years and to turn the student into the 
world with the training necessary to take his place in business or 
industry at that level)’ A questionnaire indicated interest in 
junior colleges on the part of high-school seniors in New York 
State. 

Some independent schools are, in a sense, junior colleges in 
the level and quality of some of their work. While the above- 
mentioned article deals very definitely with public education only, 
it raises in one’s mind the possibility of independent junior colieges 
for non-university students. Is there a place for such institutions? 


Brief Mention 
Under Educational News and Editorial Comment there is a dis- 
cussion of departmental training for teachers. How many subject- 
matter courses in his special field, how many education courses, 
how many “broadening” courses does a teacher need? 


Selected References, by Leonard V. Koos, are on Curriculum, 
Methods of Teaching and Study and Supervision, and Measure- 
ment. 
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New Books 


Books on the following topics are reviewed: education and the 
psychology of thinking, the history of educational thought, the 
teaching of nature study and the biological sciences. A French 
grammar, an algebra text, a chemistry text for the general student, 
and a chemistry text for the potential scientist are described. 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
October 31— December 12 
Education and Its Future 


It is with the modesty characteristic of the truly great that 
Dr. Albert Einstein insists, throughout his speech entitled Some 
Thoughts Concerning Education (ScHooL aNp Society, November 
7th), that his opinions are not to be considered in any way au- 
thoritative, that they are merely the ideas of one person. Mere 
opinions or no, Doctor Einstein’s views will have the respectful 
attention and the approval of the vast majority of those who read 
his speech. He begins by defining the ideal school as one which 
trains people to think as individuals, and teaches them, at the 
same time, to see that their highest aim is to serve the community. 
The English school system, says Doctor Einstein, provides perhaps 
the closest approach to this ideal in our day. 

This ideal may be approached by recognizing that real edu- 
cation consists in urging the pupil to perform, whether that per- 
formance take the form of the compositions of a child in the first 
grade or that of a doctor’s thesis by a graduate student. Behind 
this performance must lie healthy motivation — a desire for truth 
—rather than an unhealthy one — fear, compulsion, ambition for 
authority. We must therefore guard against producing the person 
who is merely submissive to teaching, and also against inculcating 
the principle that success, in the common sense, is the aim of life. 
We should rather develop pleasure in work and in its result, and 
knowledge of its value to the community. 

There is, of course, no universal recipe for the development of 
these results, but Doctor Einstein offers a few suggestions as to 
the type of teacher and the type of teaching which would be most 
effective. 

In the first place, teachers should, so far as possible, grow up 
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in one of these schools themselves, and they should be given ex- 
tensive liberty in selecting their materials and in developing their 
teaching technique. Granted the serious attempt to realize the 
ideal, the actual material for study is comparatively unimportant, 
except that the development of ability to think independently 
should, in general, be placed before the acquisition of special knowl- 
edge. One is tempted to question this last point, to inquire whether 
it be possible to think properly without “special knowledge” on 
which to base one’s thoughts. It seems that the two ideas might 
at least go hand in hand. 

The issues of November 21st and November 28th contain an 
interesting and spirited review, by Professor A. G. Keller of Yale, 
of the modern methods of education to which the university under- 
graduate is exposed. Professor Keller maintains that the modern 
methods, with their reading periods, their tutorial systems, and 
their lack of real restriction of the undergraduate’s academic 
activities do not fill the needs of the average university under- 
graduate and that they are contrary to the spirit of American 
education. The author believes that the undergraduate is not yet 
fitted to be a specialist; therefore, to call upon him for any amount 
of research is absurd. He is not ready to be released from require- 
ments and discipline; nor does he possess the necessary back- 
ground. Furthermore, it is an unfortunate fact that it is impos- 
sible to select the potentially great with any degree of accuracy. 
Since the new methods try to make a graduate student out of an 
undergraduate, and since they deny equality of opportunity by 
uncertain means of selecting candidates for advanced work, they 
run contrary to the needs of the student and to the spirit of Ameri- 
can education. Professor Keller believes in scope and co-ordina- 
tion for the undergraduate. He is a firm believer in what is spoken 
of as “‘mere tasting,” and he believes that co-ordination among 
subjects, perhaps because it takes so much skill to accomplish 
properly, is paid too little attention to. His remarks will be 
greeted with a fervent ““Amen”’ by those secondary-school teachers 
who would like to prepare their candidates more definitely and 
less vaguely, and who have felt that the entrance requirements of 
many universities today imply that the universities tend to duck 
their job of teaching and expect the secondary schools to send can- 
didates up garbed in such maturity as the average sub-freshman 
is incapable of achieving. 
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The article entitled The Future in Education, by Sir Richard 
Livingstone, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (ScHoon 
AND Society, November 1l4th) is particularly interesting because 
the author's summary of the educational situation in England finds 
such definite parallels in our own country. Sir Richard deals 
especially with the problem of those whose formal education ceases 
forever during their adolescence. Such people may be somewhat 
adequateiy trained in the sciences, but are far from being mature 
enough to get what they should from the study of the humanities. 
Yet, if education has as its highest function the developing of men, 
of an intelligent, idealistic citizenry, the humanities must be studied 
by a country’s citizens. Sir Richard suggests two steps in this 
development. The first is the revision of compulsory-education 
laws so as to retain all through the age of eighteen under some 
educational — if part-time— control. The second, and more 
important, is to develop adult education to an infinitely greater 
extent. We must constantly remember that it is the adults who 
can really understand and appreciate some phases of education 
which are completely beyond the grasp of the adolescent mind. 


Fundamental Needs in Secondary Education 


“One of the inherent outcomes of the historical development 
of secondary education was lack of agreement on fundamental 
principles and practices. . . . If secondary education is to go 
forward, it must have a comprehensive, intelligent, and long- 
sighted national plan or program.” 

In order to meet this need, the Committee on Orientation of 
the Department of Secondary School Principals of the National 
Educational Association, in the volume Issues of Secondary Edu- 
cation have presented what, to them, are the great problems faced 
by secondary education, together with the solutions arrived at by 
the committee. Both the issues themselves (ten in number) and 
the committee’s comments on them are worth reading and thinking 
about. They are summarized in the issue of October 31st. 


Technology and the Arts 
The issue of November 7th contains the inavgural address of 
Dr. C. E. Friley, President of the Iowa State College, on the sub- 
ject The Place of the Technological College in Higher Education. 
Beginning with the historical background of his subject, Doctor 
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Friley points out that technological education is a comparatively 
new development. The effect of recent rapid scientific progress on 
the curriculum of the technological college has been to increase the 
number of technical subjects offered and to decrease the number of 
“general studies.” “It is becoming increasingly evident, how- 
ever, that high proficiency in science and technology must be 
developed on intellectual foundations of a broad and searching 
nature.’ The next important educational development, Doctor 
Friley thinks, will be in the field of what he calls human engineer- 
ing — the raising of the social structure to a higher level. Thus 
the technological and ‘iberal-arts institutions, which seem to have 
such different objectives, should be drawing closer in their ultimate 
aims. 


Briefs 

The following are short summaries of material appearing 
under the heading Shorter Articles and Discussion in the issues of 
December 5th and of December 12th. 

Carleton Washburn, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Ill., condemns indoctrination in connection with teaching of 
social sciences, but says that avoidance of controversial subjects 
in school is both impractical and wrong. He suggests preparation 
for intelligent citizenship by organizing schools into democratic 
communities somewhat typical of what the pupils will come in 
contact with later. He also says that teachers can fairly success- 
fully avoid indoctrination by concentrating attention on learning 
facts and on thinking logically. 

Charles W. Sarford, Principal of the University High School, 
University of Illinois, tells of the introduction by the University’s 
College of Education of courses in library training for teachers of 
English and the social studies, pointing out that the failure of 
teachers to understand the use of the library often results in their 
failure to make proper use of library facilities. 

Herbert T. Olander, of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Bert S. Walker, Supervising Principal of Schools, Berlin, Penn., 
present the results of a study which seems to indicate that a reason- 
ably competent teacher is able to come fairly close to a correct 
judgment of a child’s I. Q., and that the combined judgments of 
several teachers are quite as accurate as any standard intelligence 
test. 
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J. Gordon Eaker, of Kansas State Teachers College, deplores 
the tendency to socialize curricula, pleads for the old standards of 
self-discipline, culture, search for truth, rather than that new 
standard under which mere immediate usefulness seems to be the 
only discernible criterion. 


The Educational Review 


In the issue of November 7th, Doctor McAndrew begins with 
a review of Professor Howard Beale’s book, Are American Teachers 
Free?, which reiterates the idea that teachers in this country are 
allowed too little freedom, but fixes the responsibility for the con- 
dition, in part at least, on the teachers themselves. In the issue 
of December 5th, he attacks the situation in which many incom- 
petent public-school teachers are allowed to retain their positions 
as a result of the unwillingness of superintendents and principals 
to recognize incompetence. In the same issue he reviews the 
article on learning to read by tracing words, written by Albert E. 
Wiggam, which appeared originally in Today and is summarized 
in THe Reaper’s Dicest for November. Doctor McAndrew 
points out that the method is no new discovery; recommends that 
parents use it in the home as much as possible, since it is difficult 
for schools to provide the conditions necessary for teaching under 
this system. He concludes his comments in this issue with a spicy 
“tip to red-hunter McNaboe and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution.” 

He also gives us his usual interesting reviews of educational 
books, among which are the following: 


The Life of Emerson, by Van-Wyck Brooks; E. P. Dutton and 
Co., New York; 315 pp. $2.00. 
A living procession of the most dynamic personalities of America in 


a golden age. 


The Discussion of Human Affairs, by Charles A. Beard; the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 124 pp. $1.75. 

A prime book for the teacher of history and social studies. 

The Study of English Literature, by Samuel Pendleton Cowardin, 


Jr., and Paul Elmer More; Henry Holt and Co., New York. 405 
pp. $1.60. 


Literature teaching with vital interest. 
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Speech for the Classroom Teacher, by Dorothy I. Mulgrave; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 398 pp. $2.50. 


Presents an important phase of successful teaching. 


The Glittering Century, by Phillips Russell; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 326 pp. $3.50. 

This history of the 18th century gives the reader a fascinating account 

of a great era. 


Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations, by Herbert 
E. Hawkes, ef al.; Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 497 pp. 
$2.40. 

One of the most practical and penetrative educational books of the 

year. 


Remaking the Curriculum, by William Heard Kilpatrick; 
Newson and Co., New York. 128 pp. 80 cents. 


An educational rebel’s creed. 


The Psychology of Getting Grades — Anonymous. Lucas Bros., 
Columbia, Mo. 85 pp. 50 cents. 


Detailed information on how to choose professors, how to impress 
them, how to avoid getting called on for what you don’t know, etc. 


Was College Worth While? by John R. Tunis; Harcourt Brace 
and Co., New York. 234 pp. $2.00. 
A sad but highly readable book. 


The Higher Learning in America, by Robert Maynard Hutchins; 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 119 pp. $2.00. 

Voices the conviction that the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 

is too greatly obscured in our universities. 


Extracts from “De Divinatione,”’ by E. E. Kellett; Cambridge 
University Press, the Macmillan Co., New York. 170 pp. 90 
cents. 

An interesting Cicero. 


—H. K. Wricur. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
November, 1936 
Some Problems of Modern Elementary Education 
By HevLena PetTrRAartcH NIEGOSCH 
The problems that arise in the application of four rather 
generally accepted concepts in modern elementary education are 


discussed so that teachers may be aware of the problems which 
are likely to be encountered. 


The concept of the child-centered learning situation in which 
the major motivation is supplied by the children, if considered a 
means to the end of a good social living, would not necessarily 
lead to trouble in the group, so long as the teacher is ever alert to 
guide and widen the scope of the children’s activity. Difficulties 
have arisen when it was considered an end in itself and when the 
teacher did not make the most of her opportunities. 


The concept of securing material for the curriculum from the 
living environment of the children is likely to be too restricted in 
its scope. This concept is based upon the belief that it is the only 
kind of material, the purpose of which is vital to children, but it 
is difficult to determine the “‘life’’ from which materials are to be 
taken as children get older, for their experiences and capacities 
differ so widely. Many dangers may arise unless the interpreta- 
tion is sufficiently perspicuous. 


The third concept of considering all aspects of the child's per- 
sonality in the development of the whole child, often incurs diffi- 
culties, if the various methods are not used as a means to the de- 
sired end, the development of a harmonious personality. 


The fourth concept of the development of social consciousness 
in the group living has many problems as well as opportunities. 
The lack of tact of elementary school children may have a serious 
effect in a group. Achievement may be reduced in quality, when 
emphasis is transferred from competition with classmates to com- 
petition with one’s own record unless proper recognition is given 
to achievement. 


The article emphasizes the need of having our fundamental 
goals clearly in mind at all times. 
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Factors Related to Failure in Junior High School 
By Karz R. Dovctass and Ina CAMPBELL 

In a study of 37 pupils failing in a junior high school in Minne- 
apolis, the social and economic status of the homes seemed. to 
rank as a more important contributing cause of failure than lack 
of intelligence. In fact the failing pupils were almost as bright on 
the average as the passing pupils according to intelligence and 
achievement tests. Most of the failures were in seventh and ninth 
grades which might indicate a gap between the elementary school 
and junior high school, and a possible lack of adaptation of ninth 
grade instructional material from the former high school level, to 
that of the junior high school. 


A Comparison of Vocabularies of Thirth-three Primers 
By Joun A. Hockett and Deta P. MELEY 
A careful study of the vocabularies of 33 primers is described 
and four valuable tables are given, showing significant data re- 
garding the vocabularies of each of the 33 books. This informa- 
tion should prove a valuable aid to primary teachers in selecting 
primers suited to children with varying needs. 


The Disposition of a Group of Slow First-Grade Readers 

By C. DeWitt Boney 
The staff of the Nassau School in East Orange, N. J., formu- 
lated a plan to give every child in Grades I, II, and III an oppor- 
tunity to read before experiencing failure. Pupils who would 
normally have failed in Grade I because of inability to read were 
promoted and instructed at their own levels in Grades II and III. 
The progress of each child was watched carefully through the 
fourth grade. Carefully kept records showed that there is a normal 
fluctuation in the progress of learning to read, and although there 
is more fluctuation in the second and third grades than in the first, 
it is not considered so serious because there is usually a margin 
of reserve, whereas lack of progress in Grade I is considered a 

failure and usually incurs repeating the grade. 
It was found that backwardness in reading was not a great 
deterrent to progress in the subjects in the primary grades, and 
that if slow readers are kept together and instructed at their own 
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levels a good proportion of them will be able at the end of Grade 
III to fit into an average fourth grade group. 


Educational News 


An interesting quotation from the Christian Science Monitor 
describes the new educational system that is emerging in Mexico. 
“Revolutionary Mexico today has more teachers than soldiers — 
53,000 of them and each, by official definition, an agent of social 
improvement in all its aspects. The terms of the program made 
clear why the teacher in Mexico today was classified as the apostle 
of enlightenment rather than pedagogue. The school allotment of 
50,000,000 pesos brings education second in the budget only to 
the army.” 


Selected References 
The selected references on Elementary School Instruction is 
a continuation of the list containing references grouped under 
subject fields at the elementary school level. Arithmetic, science, 
music, art, industrial arts, home economics, library training, health, 
and physical education are the fields that are covered. 


December, 1936 
Recent Trends in the Social Studies for the Middle Grades 
By Mary G. Ketty 

Two pertinent problems of middle grade social studies are dis- 
cussed by Miss Kelty: (1) What are the implications of the present 
trends in the curriculum offerings in the social studies and (2) 
How should the social studies in the middle grades differ from 
those in the junior high school. 


In considering the first problem, the four major curriculum 
trends are discussed. 

The activity program has served a purpose in demonstrating 
to the entire educational system the value of direct first-hand 
experience in worthwhile activities, but beyond the primary grades 
it has proved impractical and so lacking in continuity that ‘school 
life becomes a hodge podge and a patchwork rather than a growing, 
developing organism.” 
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The program of fusion or integration which usually allows the 
points of view of history and geography to supplement one another, 
is questioned because of the difficulty in determining whether the 
historical or regional treatment gives the better training for the 
children. 

The third curriculum trend follows separate threads of de- 
velopment such as transportation or communication from the 
earliest beginnings to the present. The value of the study of such 
fundamental institutions is obvious, but the desirability of studying 
such material as separate threads which can give no unified view 
of the past and little integration of ideas or cumulativeness of 
experience is doubtful. 

The separate subject plan having taken the best from each of 
the other trends has the advantage, the writer claims, of orderly, 
systematic, cumulative development of points of view, methods of 
work, and study habits if only teachers will make the most of 
their opportunities and not permit the relationships of the separate 
subjects to be lost. 

The goal of history in the middle grades as stated is that 
children should develop the ability to comprehend a coherent nar- 
rative of the action comprising a unit movement along with the 
ability to visualize clearly the overt aspects of the historical scene. 
When this minimum requirement is realized, cause and effect, 
reasoning, comparison, evaluation, drawing references, etc., can 
be expected. Encouraging changes are being made in the curriculum 
as well as in classroom methods. 


The First Step in Remedial Reading 
By E. W. Dotcu 

Professor Dolch reports an interesting project in remedial 
reading that is more concrete and practical than most articles on 
the subject. 

He feels the first step in remedial reading is to correct the 
deficiency in sight vocabulary. A list of 220 words which make 
up 50 per cent or most of the reading matter used in school was 
published in a previous article by the author in the February, 1936, 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot JouRNAL. The list includes no nouns but is 
made up of the prepositions, conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs, and 
verbs which form the framework of expression. 
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He describes an experiment with 300 fourth-grade children, 
75 of whom knew less than 194 of the words on the list. Each 
child was tested with a set of cards, each card bearing one of the 
words printed on it. A pile was made of the ‘“‘one-look’’ words 
and another pile of the “‘two-look’”’ words. Children like the game 
and were eager to practice with a helper, a child chosen from the 
good readers, to get all the words in the “‘one-look” pile. The im- 
provement made was most gratifying. 

The experiment showed that children in the fourth grade can 
ke taught to recognize instantly a basic sight vocabulary in a 
short time, and the correction can be made with a large group of 
children under normal class conditions. 


The Picture Choices of Primary Grade Children 
By Wiiiiam A. MILLER 

A report of a study to determine the type of illustrative tech- 
nique that is preferred by primary children themselves should be 
of particular interest to illustrators and publishers of children’s 
books. Full-color reproductions received more than half the total 
number of choices. The pictures in which red was predominant, 
the photograph, and the pictures that featured blue were next in 
favor. The wash drawing, the line drawing and the black and 
white picture received insignificant percentages of the choices. 


The Direct and Indirect Methods of Teaching the Addition 
Combinations 
3y Freperick 8. Breep and Auice L. RALSTON 

An experiment was conducted by using comparable groups of 
pupils in the first semester of Grade II and later in the second 
semester of Grade I to determine whether the addition combina- 
tions should be taught separately or incidentally in connection 
with more complex column addition. The first procedure is re- 
ferred to as the direct method; the second, as the indirect method. 

The conclusions of the experiment were in favor of the indirect 
method. 


Correlations of Information with Other Abilities and Traits in Grade I 


A report presenting a minor phase of a study of reading readi- 
ness and reading progress that was carried on from 1933-36 in 
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the primary grades of the Horace Mann School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The purpose of the study was to 
examine any possible relations that might exist between measurable 
traits and abilities and early progress in the mechanics of reading. 

A variety of tests were given to 25 children in Grade I. These 
included tests of reading readiness: many of the Gates Reading 
Diagnostic Tests; some reading-achievement tests; mental ability 
tests, such as the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelli- 
gence Scale, and various performance tests; certain psychological 
tests, for example, tests of perception and perseverance; and 
several measures of psycho-physical and personality traits and of 
home background. This report presents correlations derived from 
measures of information with 76 other measures and appraisals of 
the pupils. The data of the study are in terms of correlation ob- 
tained by the rank order method. 

The only conclusion given in the article was that the two 
information tests, used in the study, the Van Wagenen and the 
Metropolitan, seem not to have any particularly significant rela- 
tions with reading tests or with the other tests. 


Educational News and Editorial Comment 

A quotation from a recent issue of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
of the efforts of Julius E. Warren, superintendent of schools at 
Newton, Mass., to improve the efficiency of the teaching staff and 
the quality of the instruction in the new public schools. 

A pamphlet entitled The Superior Teacher was given to each 
teacher at the first general meeting of the school year. This 
pamphlet, the result of the deliberation of a special teacher com- 
mittee, names general standards of personal equipment, professional 
equipment, technique and outcomes in terms of pupil activity and 
growth. The committee intended to accompany the handbook 
with a self-rating chart for each teacher but instead, a comparison 
between the approved standards and those of the “average” and 
“poor” teacher are included in the booklet. 

A guide to the use of tests in diagnosis and instruction in the 
tool subjects has been published by the Educational Records 
Bureau. The bulletin was prepared by Arthur E. Traxler, re- 
search associate of the Educational Records Bureau, and formerly 
psychologist in the University High School of the University of 
Chicago. 
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This should be a valuable contribution to teachers who wish 
to know the best methods of using test results as the author aims 
(1) to indicate principles and general procedure for the use of the 
results of tests following the testing program; (2) to outline very 
briefly and concretely some of the more important suggestions for 
remedial treatment based on test results in certain tool subjects; 
and (3) to present a selected and annotated bibliography on the 
subject. 

The selected references this month are on Teacher Education 
and are compiled by William S. Gray. 

— HELEN Ear.e. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, spoke on “Significant Trends in American Second- 
ary Education” at the annual convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, at Atlantic City, 
on November 27th. The following digest of his remarks ought to 
be interesting to all teachers of academic subjects. 

Freedom is the end, not the beginning of education; it is 
acquired. Under the present system of school curricula, the child 
of thirteen or fourteen chooses what he ignorantly will. Thus the 
process of roster making develops into a mere search for that which 
is easiest. The ablest students dodge the ‘‘roast-beef” subjects 
and brains are put in pawn. The abundance of easy subjects in 
the curriculum has been put there to give the ineducable and the 
lazy something that they can pass. One weakness of social studies 
(not sciences) lies in the fact that the fourth year of work does not 
require any more thinking ability or cumulative knowledge than 
the first. 

The belief of Thorndike and Dewey that transfer does not 
exist is now going out of fashion. Transfer must exist, otherwise 
we should have to go through life acquiring an infinite number of 
special skills, each to deal with some minute phase of a complex 
set of experiences. 

The best training for accurate judgment and appraisal of 
modern social and political trends can be had in a study of the 
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history of Rome from the time of the Gracchi to the death of 
Augustus, provided ancient and modern parallels are carefully 
drawn and duly emphasized. 


Put into special schools the ineducable and the indolent, and 
reserve for the intelligent and the able the advantages of an aca- 
demic program. 


Everyone should read (and most people have done so) the 
articles by President Hutchins in the September and October issues 
of Harpers. Much less popular in appeal, but much more thought- 
provoking, are the two articles found in the September and the 
November AT antic, the first by Professor Whitehead: Harvard: 
The Future; the second by President Hutchins A Reply to Professor 
Whitehead. Education and the Modern World. 

A falling off in enrollment in classics may be due to any of a 
large number of causes. On the other hand, an increase is almost 
without exception the direct result of superior teaching. I know 
of many examples of this, and two which have recently come to 
my attention will serve as typical cases: (1) ‘The Greek enrollment 
at Exeter is good this year. (2) Greek was offered as a minor 
subject again this year at the Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Over one kundred students elected it. 


An article containing many instances of the development of 
Latin words that are useful to secondary-school teachers will be 
found in LANGUAGE 12.245-258 (October-December, 1936), Roland 
G. Kent Assimilation and Dissimilation. 


The trend toward work in comprehension in foreign languages 
becomes more pronounced every year. It now seems likely that 
the CEEB will increase the amount of comprehension on Cp3, 
Cp4, and CpH Latin, and will offer it as an alternative to prose 
composition in future years. 


In CiassicaL WEEKLY for November 30, 1936, will be found 
two articles of interest. One, by Israel E. Drabkin, An Appraisal 
of Greek Science, is a study of the importance of the scientific aspect 
of Greek genius. The other is a critical review of Showerman’s 
Monuments and Men of Ancient Rome by Russell M. Geer. 

That remarkable book by Warner Fite The Platonic Legend 
(New York, Scribner’s, 1934) is subjected to a searching scrutiny 
in a review by Clyde Murley in THe CiassicaL JourRNAL 32.174— 
177 (December, 1936). 
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A book that will make interesting reading for younger pupils 

is Orvieto: The Birth of Rome, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1935, 
(translated by Beatrice C. Oberholtzer). 

— Joun FLacG GuMMERE. 


2. The Social Studies 
The Report of the Commission on History of the College Entrance 
Examination Board 

The December issue of THe SoctaL Strupies contains the full 
text of the report cited above. Every teacher in this field will be 
well repaid a serious study of this document — even though his 
school may be little concerned with the examinations of the C. E. 
E. B. Whether one agrees or disagrees with the findings of the 
Commission, the report is a stimulating and thought-provoking 
piece of work. 

The mandate given the Commission apparently arose from a 
demand that the C. E. E. B. present comprehensive examinations 
rather than the single unit type. To prepare such examinations 
necessitated an inquiry into and a definition of the curriculum. 
The Commission rejected the study of economics, sociology, and 
political science as separate subjects. It might be noted, paren- 
thetically, that the Commission is considering history and refers 
to social studies with the prefix “‘so-called.” 

To the present writer the Commission seems to define its pur- 
pose with this peroration: (to) “reduce the number of boys and 
girls who regard history only as an agglomeration of ‘facts and 
dates and things’. Certainly an experiment noble in purpose. 
How is this to be achieved? If it can be reduced to a phrase, it 
is to employ the “social process’’ method to the history curriculum. 
That is, a study of the problems which have faced man in his 
social evolution and which are fundamentally the same in “‘any 
civilization in any place, east or west, at any age, prehistoric, 
ancient, mediaeval or modern.” These problems the Commission 
summarizes under the following six heads: 

1. The problem of adjustment to the external physical world; 

2. of biological conservation and reproduction; 

3. of transmitting and continuing the culture inheritance; 

4. of enriching the individual life. 

In dealing with these problems men in society have: 
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5. grouped themselves in various ways, and 
6. have undertaken to guide human behavior and purpose by 
establishing, imposing, and protecting standards of be- 
havior. 

The above generalities form the heart of the Commission’s 
proposed curriculum. A great deal of the body of the report is 
an explanation and elaboration of these six agenda. It is very 
ably and convincingly written. Few teachers would quarrel with 
the thesis that this approach to history is a very important and 
fascinating one. This writer is not so optimistic as the Commission 
which states that this method is one which ought to “give to the 
facts learned a significance which will keep them alive in the 
student’s memory without conscious effort.” Another excerpt 
sounds questionable when removed from the persuasive body of 
the apologia: ‘One of the best ways we know to extend the bound- 
aries of human knowledge is to set active young minds busy about 
questions to which we do not yet know the answers.’ Perhaps 
these are some of the things which the one completely dissenting 
member of the Commission, Mr. Tyler Kepner, had in mind when 
he characterized the report as “‘wishful thinking.” 

Having set up and expounded their “social process’? method 
of history teaching, the Commission lists suggestive questions (44 
in number) following the pattern of their six divisions. This is in 
“Appendix A,” with the title “Questions to be Asked of Any 
Civilization, Past or Present, Illustrative of the Method of Ap- 
proach Proposed a 

The most definite recommendation of the report is in regard 
to the units to be used by the C. E. E. B. A candidate should 
submit to a comprehensive examination covering at least two 
units (years’) work. Units to be as follows: (1) Ancient — Medi- 
aeval, (2) Modern, (3) American, (4) Contemporary civilization. 
Various combinations of these four units are possible so that the 
candidate may take a comprehensive examination covering either 
two or three units. An exception is made in American history, 
which it is recommended shall continue as a single unit examination 
field for not longer than five years. 

Appendix B is not the least important part of the report. It 
contains the dissenting opinion of Commissioner Tyler Kepner of 
the High School, Brookline, Mass. Mr. Kepner does not pull his 
punches and lands five blows which to the non-partisan ringsider 
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(your reviewer) seem quite devastating. It is interesting to note 
that the only other serious dissent comes from the only other 
active secondary school teacher on the Commission, Mr. Van 
Santvoord, of Hotchkiss School. Mr. Van Santvoord wishes to 
retain the one-unit American History examination indefinitely. 
Lo, the poor secondary school teacher! J. Evan Puiwires. 


3. Art 
Tue Art Dicest, November 15, 1936 
In Minnesota 


The Gallery of the University of Minnesota maintains a 
popular student Picture Loan Plan and a handsomely furnished 
fine arts room in which exhibitions of much interest are displayed. 

Available space can be found in almost any secondary school 
for exhibitions of art, either in the original or in reproduction. A 
committee of special art students can often take responsibility for 
selecting and changing exhibitions. Today the spirited art in- 
structor is constantly on the watch for any means to make his 
students more art-conscious. 


In Arizona 

A Children’s Art Center has been opened at Tucson, Ariz. 
The purpose of the Center will be first, to offer diversified explora- 
tory activities in art, to discover and foster real art talent; and 
secondly, by opening the classes to children of all ages from all 
parts of the Tucson area, to provide a release for the creative 
energies of all who enroll, whether highly gifted or not. It is ex- 
pected by Miss Wadsworth that extraordinarily gifted children 


who should have individual guidance will seek the advantages 
which are offered. 


Tue Art News, November 14, 1936 
In Philadelphia 

The first comprehensive American exhibition of the works of 
Edgar Degas, assembled from private and public collections in 
Europe and the United States, and displayed at the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art in Philadelphia, was visited by many teachers and 
students in the Philadelphia schools. Because of his diverse 
talents, his vitality and veracity, Degas is worth a great deal of 
attention in our schools today. 
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PROGRESSIVE EpucaTIon, October, 1936 
Visual Aids at Work: A Survey 
By Cuester A. PROTHERO 

In this article Mr. Prothero, Chairman of the Visual Educa- 
tion Committee of the Beaver Country Day School at Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., reports on a survey which he made of visual aids being 
used in a small group of representative schools throughout the 
country. The following list is a group of the commonly used aids 
which he asked the teachers to check — indicating those that were 
shown to the pupils but not made by them and those that were 
pupil-made as a part of instruction: 


1. Black and white sketches 

2. Colored drawings and paintings 

3. Clay or plaster models 

4. Working models of wood, metal or cloth 
5. Photographs 

6. Lantern slides 

7. Motion pictures, silent and sound 

8. Costumes and scenery for plays 

9. Specimen collections, industrial and hobby 
10. Microscopic slides 


11. Film slides 


Practically all of the aids listed were most frequently encountered 
in the art departments and many originated there and were carried 
to other departments for correlation with the different subjects. 

The survey emphasizes the value of art in our progressive 
education program, and it should act as an impetus to those teachers 
who have failed to use or to see the wealth of visual material which 
the arts present. 

As Mr. Prothero says, every teacher should analyze his own 
teaching technique and ask himself: “If these visual aids are de- 
sirable, am I using them? And if I am, am I using them to full 
advantage?” 

— Hopson PitTMan. 





Copies of the BuLLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 








